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CHAPTER ONE 


J^KOM the time he was a small baby, lying in a 
wick er cra dle, Joe Worple had always a very sug¬ 
gestible character. Everything he admired had an 
influence over him, which made his life most diffi¬ 
cult ; and nobody regretted it more than he did, 
except perhaps, later on, his wife. When he was 
grown up he even suffered, because of his name, 
from an uneasy feeling that he ought to live at 
Worplesdon ; and though he never spoke of that 
to any one, his wife was one of those people who 
^ know things without being told, and was con¬ 
stantly trying to divert him. For she had no wish 
at all to live at Worplesdon. So she found, after 
a long search, a village called Nether Wopple, in 
Oxfordshire. And that was like enough to satisfy 
him to a certain extent. 

They had a pleasant house there with six bed- 
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rooms and a couple of extra ones up under the roof 
that nobody cared much about, because they were 
rather dark and stuffy. At the back of the house 

was a paved yard, with a walnut tree growing in 
the middle of it. 

They were able to afford this house, although as 
a small boy Mr. Worple had lived in a cottage and 
his parents lived in it still, because of his work. 
But it was queer work, really, and it came to a 
queer end : and it is the story of the way it hap¬ 
pened that I want to tell you. It needs more than 
a little explanation. And the explanation begins 
when Mr. Worple was very young indeed, and 
everybody called him Joe. 

Indeed they usually called him “ that Joe,’* 
which is never a complimentary way of referring to 
a person. Sometimes they said “ poor Joe **-in- 
stead, and that was even worse. For the truth of 
it is that they all thought him foolish * and they 
were sorry for his parents, who were serious- 
minded and hard-working, for having a son so 
unlikely to get on in the world. 

lo 
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Mr. Worplc senior was a gardener. He worked 
at a large house whose owners were a great deal 
away, and he had been there for so long that he felt 
as if it were his own house in some ways ; whether 
the people were there or not, he always kept flowers 
in their rooms. Sometimes he took Joe with him ; 
and the boy was immensely impressed by the still, 
lovely place in which you could scarcely see any- 
thing when you came in from the garden, since it 
was all coloured by the green-shaded blinds, and 

felt like opening your eyes when you are swimming 
under water. 

They were curious people who owned the house ; 
the kind who are always having violent enthusiasms 
and then forgetting them and becoming enthusiastic 
about something else. They travelled a great deal, 
and- wherever they went this habit of theirs meant 
that although they started off with plenty of luggage, 
they brought back a vast amount more. If they 
went somewhere like Denmark or France or any 
civilised sort of country, their enthusiasms did not 
matter, because the things they brought back were 
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inoffensive and harmless, like fine glass and rich 
stuffs and jewels, or rare mirrors, or perhaps a piece 
of furniture, or a carpet. These stayed behind when 
their owners departed again ; and were no trouble. 
Indeed they made the lovely rooms even lovelier. 

But the difficulty started when Mr. and Mrs. 
Strange went to Africa. For this time they brought 
back a parrot. ^ 

From the first Joe was fascinated by the parrot. 
He was so constantly making excuses to go up to 
the house with his father, that Mr. Worple senior 
became quite nervous. Every other time he turned 
round he was likejy to find Joe, silent as a mouse, 
standing behind him ; and he did not like^it. In 
the end'he just u^d to send the boy in to 4nd the 
parrot. It saved trouble. / 

So Joe took to spending half-hours at a time 
with Ebenezer. 

Ebenezer had been taught to^talk ^ little, and 
he liked the admiration it brought him, so he was 
quite eager to learn more ; but, to his annoyance, 
he found that instead of teaching him Jo^Jjkeij 
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imitating his language. “ Talk English ! Talk 
English ! Talk English ! ” he used to scream, 
crossly, trying to peck at Joe between the bars of 
his cage. But Joe was far too cautious to get near 
enough. He sat on the floor, with his arms hugged 
round his knees, and every parrotty chirp and 

chuckle Ebenezer made Joe imitated until he could 
do it too. 

From their next journey the Stranges brought 
back a monkey. 

They were tired of the monkey before they had 
given it a name, but Joe called it Bessie ; because 
it reminded him of his aunt. He never told any¬ 
body this, though ; his aunt might not have liked 
it. Even so, Mr. Worple senior looked at him 
very suspiciously when he first heard Joe call the 
monkey by name. However, he said nothing at 
Home, and that was all that mattered. 

Joe now made Ebenezer extremely jealous be¬ 
cause, having learned as much as he could of the 
parrot language, the boy was busy imitating Bessie. 
She was tied to a perch by a long chain, to stop 
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her getting into mischief; and she used to sit on 
the extreme edge of her perch and chatter away to 
Joe until a flea, somewhere in her fur, distracted 
her and interrupted the conversation. 

“ That boy,” said Mr. Worple senior over his 
plate of cold meat and pot of strong tea about six 
o’clock in the evening, “ he beats me, Mother. 
What are we going to put him to ? He’ll never 
make a gardener. He’s too moony. He don’t 
seem good for nothing but chattering away to them 
wild animals. Perhaps they’d take him for a keeper 
at the Zoo.” 

And then Joe shamed them by being discovered 
in a neighbouring farmyard ; returning moo for 
moo with the cows, and coo for coo with the 
pigeons, and grunt for grunt with the pigs. 

The next time the Stranges came home they 
brought with them a baby Hon. And when they 
heard from the servants how fond Joe was of 
animals, they sent for him. 

Mrs. Strange was in the drawing-room, and the 
blinds were up, and everything looked different. 
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“ Talk English ! Talk English ! Talk English ! ” 
cried Ebcnezer, warningly ; and Joe grinned, and 
wondered if he were going to get into trouble. 

“ They tell me you are very fond of Ebcnezer,” 
said Mrs. Strange, “ and of the monkey too. I am 
afraid you will miss the monkey ; she was really 
too dreadfully dirty, we have had to send her to a 
Zoo. But would you like to have Ebcnezer ? ” 

Joe was so startled he could think of nothing 
to answer ; besides, how on earth would he explain 
to his mother ? He could not imagine her wel¬ 
coming a parrot ; and in any case they were talking 
about sending him to earn his living in a brick¬ 
works about a mile away, where his father had 
once been apprenticed, before the gardening began. 
And what would he do with it then ? 

Well,” said Mrs. Strange, rather more sharply, 
“ wouldn’t you like Ebcnezer ? You have only to 
say so, if you don’t want him.” 

“ Lor’ love us,” said the parrot, “ you don’t 
want him, you don’t want him, you don’t want 
him. Oh, Joe ! ” 
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“ All right,” said Joe to Ebenczer ; and then 
added quickly : “ I mean, thank you, ma’am ; it’s 
very kind of you. I’m sorry about Bess—about 
the monkey,” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Strange again, “ there is 
something else for you to play with, if it amuses 
you ; or perhaps you would like to earn a little 
money by looking after it. Are you earning your 
living ? ” 

Joe told her about the brickworks. 

“ But do you want to be a brickworker, or 
whatever they call it ? ” 

“ No,” said Joe, “ I Hke animals.” 

“ I think,” said Mrs. Strange, “ I had better 
talk to your father.V 

So the next week, instead of having to get up 
at half-past five and bicycle to the place where the 
bricks were made, Joe went up to the house with 
his father and was put in charge of cleaning the 
boots, and the knives, and of Simba, the baby lion. 
And in the circumstances his mother could hardly 
make much objection to the parrot. 
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From their next journey the Stranges returned 
with two tree-bears they had been given in Aus¬ 
tralia ; and Joe was let off the boot-cleaning. 

It was about six months after this that Simba 
got cross for the first time in his life, and -^owcd 
a housemaid who was teasing him. They took 
him to the same Zoo as Bessie the monkey ; which 
was in a private park a sixpenny bus ride from the 
village. 

On his half-day Joe used to visit both of them. 
The keepers got to know him, and let him into 
some of the other cages. Sometimes they came 
tearing back, thinking two animals who ought to 
be separate had managed to get in together; but 
they soon discovered it was only Joe, talking to 
a-* ^ them in their own language. He used to play 
j'^'Vjokes on the keepers, too, pretendmg suddenly 
that a bear or a tiger or a wildcat had got loose 
and was close behind them. Each time they 
vowed they would never be caught that way 
again ; but it is difficult not to be a little 
nervous when you are working in a Zoo, and 
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they usually jumped like mad and ^ore at Joe 
most horribly. 

Soon he could imitate most of the animals ; 
then he started on the birds in the aviary. He 
learned the cries of the African ones especially to 
irritate Ebenezer, who got terribly excited when he 
heard them. 

And all of this might have gone on till Joe had 
become an old man like his father, wearing carpet 
slippers in the evenings and filling in the football 
coupons and keeping his tobacco in a jar shaped 
like a beehive (which was originally intended to 
hold honey) : if the Stranges had not suddenly 
got tired of England altogether, and gone off 
abroad for good. 

The new people kept on Mr. Worplc senior ; 
but they did not care about baby lions or tree-bears 
or even parrots, and Joe was too big now to go 
back to cleaning boots and knives. So Mr. and 
Mrs, Worple started talking again about the brick¬ 
works, And Joe, who had often enjoyed listening 
to Music Hall on the wireless, took seventeen 
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shillings out of the teapot with a broken spout 
that stood on the mantelpiece. He covered 
Ebenezer’s cage with a piece of stuff that had 
once been an apron of his mother’s; then he 
walked four miles to the station, carrying the 
parrot, and bought them both a ticket for London. . 
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scat with his toes turned in and his hands 
clasped together for the whole journey ; trying to 
ignore the parrot’s uncivil remarks. For the piece 
of stuff that had been his mother’s apron was not 
really big enough ; and Ebenezer kept running up 
and down the cage and peering out from beneath 
the cloth to cry, maliciously, things like : 

“ Oh my, what a fright, what a fright ! Did 
you ever sec such a sight in your life ? ” 

That was in the voice of Mrs. Muggeridge, the 
cook at the big house. 

Or : 

“ My dear, what frightful people ! Such a bore, 
such a bore ! ” 

That was in the voice of Mrs. Strange. 

And whenever Joe managed to get him quiet, 
and the bird was dozing, the train would stop 
and some one else get in and exclaim over having 
a parrot as a travelling companion; and then 
Ebenezer would wake up and start it all over 
again. For at that time of day there were only 
slow trains to London. 
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Once they got to London there was so much 
more noise and bustle than cither of them liad 
ever experienced before that even Ebenezer was 
hushed. Joe looked a gentle unexpected figure, 
with his fair head bare and his stout country boots, 
among the crowds. When he asked his way to 
Broadcasting House, a porter pointed to the exit 
and told him which bus to take ; but when Joe 
got to the bus stop, and saw people running and 

to get a place, he was far too frightened 
to try for himself. So he just started walking. 
Fortunately he turned in the right direction. For 
he could not bring himself to ask again. 

It was a sunny morning and he was so accus¬ 
tomed to walking that it seemed no distance at 
all ; and when he did stop a postman to find out 
which way to turn, he was quite close to the 
B.B.C, He stood a minute or two staring up at 
it; he had never seen a building so tall. Then 
he went inside : and since there were plenty of 
chairs, and all the people seemed to be terribly 
busy, rushing about here and there, he just sat 
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down and made himself comfortable; to wait till 
some one should speak to him. 

He waited a long time. Important-looking men 
came in and looked around and went out again. 
People emerged from lifts and were swallowed up 
in lifts. Joe began to get hungry. The hands of 
the clock moved to five-past one. There was a 
change in the atmosphere ; it was as if somebody 
had within the last ten minutes pronounced a 
holiday. A very impressive young woman who 
had been directing people here and there suddenly 
became just an ordinary young woman and powdered 
her nose and disappeared and came back with a 
hat on. Then she noticed Joe again, and came 
over to him, and said : , 

“ Were you waiting for some one ? ” 

Joe had been silent for so long that he had to 
clear his throat several times, and when he spoke 
he stammered. 

“ I w-w-want to go on the w-w-wircless,” he 
said, with his gentle, country inflection. 

“ Have you got an audition ? ” 
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Joe did not know what that was, but he knew 
he had not got one. So he shook his head, 

“ Have you an appointment, then ? ’’ 

He said “ No,” and looked shamefaced. 

“ Who was it you wanted to sec ? ” 

Joe did not know that cither, and he blushed, 
and wriggled his toes wretchedly. 

“ Well,” said the young woman, kindly, “ Fm 
afraid it*s no good your coming here without 
some sort of an appointment. I should go home 
again and write about what you can do. Look, 
III give you the name of the gentleman to write 
to. . . .” and she very kindly went back for a 
paper and pencil and made herself even later to 
give Joe a little help. For it is kind to make 
yourself late when you have only an hour for 
lunching in, and all the food-places arc full, and 
the day is hot, and what you really want is a little 
kindness and consideration on your own account. 

Joe stood there and said nothing, and took the 
piece of paper from her. Then he managed to 
thank her ; but he could not believe that he had 
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spent fifteen-and-thrccpcnce of his seventeen shil¬ 
lings for nothing, and would have to go to the 
brickworks after all. For he knew quite well 
he would never manage to escape again. Even 
Ebenezer seemed to stay silent through sheer de¬ 
pression of spirits. Only as the kindly young woman 
went off to her belated lunch the wretched bird poked 
his head around the edge of the cloth and squeaked .* 

What a fright 1 My goodness, what a scare¬ 
crow ! 

Fortunately she was just too far away to hear him. 

Joe folded up the piece of paper and then he 
picked up the cage and walked out again into the 
sunshine. He turned back the way he had come, 
and faced northwards. Then he saw trees some¬ 
where ahead of him, and he thought that, even if 
it were only a big garden, he might get permission 
to go and sit in it for a little while. For the London 

pavements were beginning to make him hot and 
exhausted. 

When he reached the trees, though, he found 
them to be in a public park. This was much better. 
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He would have liked to walk on the grass, but 
had too well-disciplined a nature to put a toot 
over the railings. So he followed the path till 
he came to a lake ; and then sat down on a bench 
to think, with Ebenezer on the ground beside him. 

So the brickworks it will have to be, he thought 
sadly ; ah me, t hat^s that . He lifted the cloth 
and scratched the parrot on the back of the head ; 
and stared out over the lake. 

I didn’t even find out the time of a train 
home again. 

Mother ull be in a rare panic, wondering what’s 
come to me. 

I d best get on to the station ; it ’ull do no 
good sitting here. 

And then suddenly a great cl^our started up 
at the edge of the lake, and Joe noticed the ducks. 
Two of them were taking one chick for an airing. 
They were rather grand birds, brightly coloured, 
with little crests on their heads ; and they seemed 
c onvin ced the other ducks were trying to get at 
their baby. It was a pert little creature, the duck- 
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.\ ling : it gave them a good deal of trouble scurrying 
here and there, poking for grubs, trotting down 
to the water, rushing back again to its mother; 
whose feathers had a gras sed look, a tuft dragged 
this way and a tuft blown that, for all the world 
as if she had too much on her mind to give a 
proper care to her appearance. As for the father, 
he was as sleek and well-groomed as a film-star, 
and it was he who had started up the clamour. 
For every time another bird put so much as an 
enquiring beak round that corner, the drake ran 
storming and raging to chase him off again. 

I 

Joe chuckled. It was too good a joke to 
resist. He began to put in a quack or two. The 
drake grew furious. He raced this way and that, neck 
thrust out and cross little eye—the only eye Joe could 
see—swivelling in each direction in turn. His own 
answering note changed, grew bolder, then uncertain. 

Then Joe gave him a long, rude, impertinent 
challenge ; and the drake stormed up the bank, 
wings flapping, so excitedly that he bumped into the 
railings and fell back with a quack of astonishment. 
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There was a titter of laughter ; and Joe looked 
up to see a dozen or more people gathered about 
him, smiles on their faces. 

He blushed, and Ebenezer, at the sound of 
the laughter, gave a harsh, impolite caricature of 
it that made them all turn round and look at him 
and laugh again. 

“ Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! ” screeched the parrot. 
“ What have you got to laugh at ? Tell me that, 
will you ? Let him alone 

“ Shut up, Ebenezer,” muttered Joe ; and 
hastily picked up the cage, and walked off west¬ 
wards. The people watched him go, and then 
broke into conversation over the incident. But 
by this time Joe Worple had gone far enough in 
a north-westerly direction to hear a noise that 
made him forget the ducks altogether. It was a 
strange, desolate , lonely sort of noise ; not at all 
the kind of thing you would expect to hear in a 
London park on a fine afternoon in July. It was 
a hyena in the Zoo. Joe strode off across the 
grass (which here had no railings) although Ebenezer 
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protested crossly. Soon he could see the Mappin 
Terraces. A little later and he was close beside 
them. An emu was lifting its delicate feet one 
after the other as if to climb with every step an 
obstacle that was not there. A giraffe was rubbing 
its neck" against the railing. Joe put the parrot 
cage down, and listened for a moment or two, 
and then began to answer thevjiyeh^^. 

Then he went up and talked to the emu. A 
tramp lying on his back with a red and white 
handkerchief over his face sat up to listen. A 
nursemaid with a perambulator pulled it close to 
the railings and said : “ Look, ducky, see the funny 
man talking to the dicky bird ? Two urchins 
who had been playing with an old cricket ball 
dropped it, and clasped hands, and came over to 
watch. A girl who had been crying quietly into 
her handkerchief (though we don’t know what she 
was crying about; she doesn’t come into this 
story really, and she had nothing to do with Joe 
Worple) forgot to cry again and the tears dried 
stiff on her checks as she listened. And a middle- 
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aged man who had been striding across the grass 
in the opposite direction, noticing nothing, was 
stopped by a young woman in a greeny-coloured 
frock, who caught him by the arm and said : 

Mr. Marsh ! I had just been going to tele¬ 
phone you, rd forgotten you’d be up to-day for the 
meeting. Come over here. I’ve followed this young 
man from the other sideof the park. You just listen." 
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He put back the hat he had raised politely to 
greet her, and pulled out his watch to remind her 
that he was an important person, and therefore 
in a hurry. But she was a pretty girl in her greeny- 
coloured dress ; and she had red hair, and people 
with red hair are usually rather obstinate. Besides, 
he knew her father. So he followed her to where 
a small crowd had already closed about Joe, who 
had left the emu and was making queer little 
snuffling noises to the giraffe. And the giraffe 
was capering about like a kitten. When he had 
listened for a few minutes Mr. Marsh touched Joe 
on the shoulder. 

“ May I have a word with you, young man ? 
he said. 

Joe picked up the parrot's cage and once again 
blushed furiously. He had no idea there were so 
many people, and he thought he was going tp 
get into trouble. The crowd stood back for them. 
It thought the same thing. 

But when they were clear of it, the red-haired 
girl just behind them, Mr. Marsh swept 
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from his pocket and a card from the case and 
presented it to Joe with a flourish. 

I have never heard such wonderful imita¬ 
tions, sir, he said. “ I should like to introduce 
you to a friend of mine. W^ould you be at liberty 
for an hour or two ? Have you ever thought of 
offering your talents to the B.B.C. ? ** 

Cut the cackle,** snarled Ebenezer, darting his 
beak through the bars and nipping at Mr. Marsh*s 
trousers. “ Speak English ! Speak English ! ” 

Joe opened his mouth twice, and swallowed 
twice, and shut it again. The third time he managed 
to speak, but again he stammered. 

“ I d-d-did think of it. s-s-sir,** he said. “ B-but 
It s-seemed rather difficult. C-c-could I send a 
t-telegram to my mother ? ’* 

III send it for you,** said the red-haired girl. 
And Joe saw her for the first time, and was quite 
sure he had been right to take that seventeen 
shillings. Why, I must marry her ! he thought. 

And that, though a little later on—as you will hear 
—was exactly what he did. 
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•J O, very reluc tantly because they could not 
really believe that money could be made by any¬ 
thing so queer, and they went on thinking no 
good could come of it, Mr. and Mrs. Worple 
senior gave up the idea of the brickworks for a 
second time. They would not come up to London 
for Joe’s first broadcast; but they did sit in their 
cottage and listen-in. And they left the door open, 
so that some of the other people in the village, 
with no wireless of their own, could listen, 
too. 

It was a variety programme, and Mr. Widge 
the carpenter, and his boy Luke, who had been 
at school with Joe, and Sally Carter from the 
cottage up by the pillar-box, and Mrs. Eb Larkin 
and Mrs. Ezekiel Larkin, and Lily Beek who had 
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brought her knitting with her, and that no-good 
girl of poor Elsie Crump’s, all stood round the 
doorway (except for Elsie Crump’s girl, that is to 
say ; she sat on an old milestone close up against 
the cottage wall, and stretched out her legs so as 
to show off her new blue shoes). And as they 
grinned and chuckled over the earlier turns they 
quite forgot; ]t?^icy had come to listen to Joe. 

And th^xthe announcer coughed, and there 
was the sound of^ paper rustling, and Mrs. Worplc 
put down the so^c she was darning, and Mr. 
Worplc senior s han^s began to tremble so that 
he started filling his pipe in the hope nobody would 
notice. And the announcer said : 

Next on the programme we have a young 
man who has never broadcast before. I am not 
going to tell you what he docs, for that is part 
of the secret. You arc going to discover for your¬ 
selves. But this much I can tell you. His name 
is Joe Worplc, and he says he is very shy. He 
is standing here beside me, and there is no need 
for him to be shy ; but still, he says he is. So I 
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am going to ask him some questions, just to get 
him started. Come along, Joe.” 

There was another little cough, which Mrs. 
Worple instantly recognised although a lot of 
people might have thought it to be the announcer 
again. 

“ Well, Joe, what do you think of the B.B.C. 
now you are here ? ” 

“ Very nice, very nice, not enough birdseed,” 
said the voice of Ebenezer the parrot. 

“ Dear me ! Not enough birdseed ! We shall 
have to see what we can do about that. John, 
make a note of birdseed. What do you think of 
London ? ” 

“ Chatter - chatter - growl - squeak - chatter,” 
came the voice of Bessie the monkey. 

“ Worse and worse I I say, you are a violent 
fellow ! Who said you were shy ? Where would 
you like to be, then, instead of London ? ” 

r- ir' 

In answer to that the loud-speaker began to 
make the odde st noises. There was the roar of a 
lion, and the cackle of a hyena, and the screaming 
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of a chorus of monkeys ; and the queer high cries 
of tropical birds. Then, after a few seconds of 
this, there was a little po^ of silence ; and through 
it you began to hear the burbling croak of bull¬ 
frogs in a swamp. Even Sally Carter, who hadn’t 
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much imagination, and was generally considered 
to be a trifle slow, looked round at the others and 
said ; 

“ What on earth be 'appening now ? They’ve 
got mixed up wi’ summat else, ain’t they ? Wild 
beasts and all.” 

‘‘ Sh-sh ! ” hissed Elsie Crump’s girl pertly. 

Can t you hear ? It’s a record of a jungle, or 
something. Coo ! don’t it make you shiver ! 
Hark at them screeches ! What’s them, Mr. 
Widge ? ” 

" ’Tis monkeys,” said Mr. Widge, who had 
been to Africa when he was a boy. “ ’Tis a very 

fine record, too. But what’s it got to do with our 
Joe ? ” 

That was just what Mrs. Worple was wondering. 
She looked across at her husband, but he would 
hot look at her. I suppose he’s that bad, she 
thought, they’ve had to put something else on 
instead. I knew he wouldn’t be no good, the silly 
lad. Eh, but I wish he hadn’t made a fool of 
himself. 
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And then, like the others, she forgot Joe again 
and grew fascirgred by the queer sounds from the 
wireless. There was something happening in the 
jungle now. The monkey chatter had grown high 
and frightened. There was a faint rustling. Small 
animals were making nervous little squeaks. There 
was a silence. And then a pad-pad of soft feet. 
And then a growl, a squeal, the cruel noise of a 
beast §ci2in^jts_prey ; one last despairing squeal ; 
and then another moment of silence before a great 
burst of applause came crackling and thundering 
through the loud-speaker, and Mrs. Worple picked 
up her sock again, and Lily Beck swallowed ner¬ 
vously and looked around and went on with her 
knitting. 

Whatever-” said Mrs. Eb Larkin sharply. 

But the announcer interrupted her. 

Well, said the smooth, amiable voice, “ now 
you know Joe Worplc’s secret. You must take 
my word for it, ladies and gentlemen, that there 
has been no record, no sound-track, no additional 
apparatus in this studio whatever. That three- 
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minute drama in the jungle was entirely Joe 
Worple, animal-imitator. Oh, I forgot one thing. 
There is just one extra person here. Til get Joe 
himself to introduce you. Ready, Joe ? ’’ 

“ Ready, ready, keeping me waiting ! ” cried 
the voice of Ebenezer crossly. 

“ I said Joe, not you, Ebenezer,'* reproved the 
announcer. 

“ That's me, that’s me ; speak English ! ” said 
the voice of Ebenezer. 


“ Really, Joe, can’t you keep that bird quiet 
or introduce him properly ? ” 

There was a second's silence and a gust of 
laughter came from the unseen audience. Sally 
said : “ What’rc they laughing at ? ” and the others 
hushed her. They didn't want to miss anything. 
And now the two parrot-voices began a conversa¬ 
tion together : 

“ Come along, come along, Ebenezer ; didn't 
you hear the gentleman ? Say how d'you do.” 

Damned if I do, damned if I-” 

“ Shut up ! Shut up ! Speak English ! ” 
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There was another titter of laughter. 

“ Say how d’you do.” 

“ How d’e do. My dear, what dreadful people ! 
Such a bore, such a bore ! ” 

The secret, invisible audience hidden away (or 
so Sally Carter still thought, and nobody had ever 
told her otherwise) in the square box of the loud¬ 
speaker, laughed again. During the next few 
seconds there were two or three unidentifiable 
sounds carried on gust after gust of merriment. 
The announcer said : 

“ I wish you could see this as well as hear it. 
Ebenezer the parrot has turned sulky and the 
looks he is giving Mr. Worple , . He chu ckled 
himself. Well, strange as it may seem, one of 
those parrots was the real one, and the other was 
still Joe Worple. Could you tell the difference ? 
I you couldn’t. Every time I looked away I 
got taken in myself.* Now, Joe, one last turn. 
What are you going to give us this time ? ” 

Now Joe’s voice, gentle and diffident and some¬ 
how unfamiliar in spite of the fact that everybody 
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listening round the cottage door knew it so well, 
came over the air. 


I d like just to give an impression of an 
argument in the farmyard over a hen who has 
hatched out a duck’s egg among her chickens,” 
he said. Again he coughed ; his mother could 
imagine him fidgeting with one hand in his pocket, 

as he always did when he was nervous. He cleared 
his throat, and began. 

By the end of all the excited clucking, and 
indignant quacking, and angry cock - a - doodle- 
dooing, and gossipy hee-hawing, and rude grunting, 
and envious chirping, and tearful clucking again, 
and forgiving cock-a-doodle-dooing, and soothing 
quacking, and self-righteous hee-hawing, and still- 
rude grunting, even Mrs. Worple was wiping tears 
of laughter from her eyes. 

That lad, she sighed, “ he’ll be the death of 

me.” 

And, to a .^irl of music and a roar of applause, 
so ended Joe’s first broadcast. 

They were very pleased with him at the 
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and Mr. Marsh and Seraphina Pike, which was 
the name of the girl with red hair, took him out 
to dinner. He had never been out to dinner before 
and he found it exciting. Seraphina made him 
dance, and after a bit he quite liked it. They 

talked a great deal, and forgot about Mr. Marsh 

« 

until a sigh reminded them of him ; and they 
turned round to find that he had fallen fast asleep 
with his beard (did I tell you he had a beard ? A 
sturdy, neat, brown beard with several grey hairs 
in it) in his coffee-cup. He had forgotten to put 
out his cigarette, so that the smoke of it was curling 
up through his beard, too, and would no doubt 
have set fire to it if it hadn’t been for the coffee 
in the cup. What the smoke did do, though, was 
to tickle the tip of his nose ; so that just as Joe 

and Seraphina looked at him he sneezed, and 
woke up. 

My goodness,” he said, “ I’m terribly late— 
oh I It s you two ! Where arc—oh, we’re still 
here ! Good gracious ! ” 

Then he managed to wake up enough to drive 
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them all home in his car ; first Seraphina, and then 
Joe to his hotel, and last of all Mr. Marsh himself; 
very tired, and a little cross, his clean shirt-front 
stained with whiskery marks from the coffee he 
hadn’t quite got off the end of his beard. 

Joe lay awake a long time, listening to the 
strange sounds and wondering what they were, 
and even getting up once to look : so that he 
saw a thing quite a lot of people living in London 
never see, and that was a water-cart going round 
the dark, silent streets washing them ready for the 
next day. 

And that was how Joe Worple really started 
to earn his living. 

With the first money he had in his pocket he 
bought himself a toy he had seen in a shop-window 
and wanted from the moment he saw it. It was a 
clown made of painted tin who balanced a cube 
on the end of his nose ; and when a key was 
wound up, he ran about with the cube spinning like 
mad. Joe loved him ; he called him Snib. Then 
he bought a new wireless set for his mother. 
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Very soon he was making so much money that 
he could have given her a new house, too, but 
she wouldn’t have it. 

“We’ll stop here, thank ye, Joe,” said Mr. 

Worple senior. You buy a nice house for 
yourself. Maybe 

ye’ll soon bethink¬ 
ing of marrying. 

I tell you what: 
you can make your 
mother a present 
of a new hat in¬ 
stead. She’s been 
set on a new hat 
this five months.” 

Joe was pleased 

with what they said 
about getting 
married ; for, ex¬ 
cept when he had 
taken that seven¬ 
teen shillings out 



F 
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of the teapot with the broken spout, he seldom had 
a very good opinion of his o wn no tions till some¬ 
body else had encouraged him. SSdae tho^^h^b9u^'* 
it a while longer, and then mentioned it td^SerapItina. 

“ Why, Joe,” she said, “ I think it’s an excellent 
idea, too.” 


So he explained that it was Scraphina he wanted 
to marry ; and she pretci^d that this was a sur¬ 
prise to her, because he clearly hoped it would be 
(Fve told you she was the sort of person who 
knows things without being told), and said yes, 
thank you. They were married as quickly as 
possible (because Joe was afraid she might change 
her mind) in a church by the river, in London. 
Mr. and Mrs. Worple came up for the wedding, 
and stayed at Joe’s hotel; and had gr^e-fruit and 
porridge and fish and bacon and eggs and kidneys 
and toast and marmalade and honey and strong 
black tea for breakfast, so that when the time 
came to eat some of the wedding-cake, Joe thought 
they wouldn’t be able to. 

But they did. 
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.5'eRAPHINA thought she would like to go to 

Africa for their honeymoon, because of Joe’s first 
broadcast : so they went to Africa on a biggish 
boat, and as soon as the other people found out 
who Joe was, they made him give his animal 
imitations at the ship’s concert. He was not so 
shy now, with Seraphina there ; but he still found 
it very difficult to refuse anything anybody asked 
him. However, once they got to Africa they 
managed to escape from other people and went 
into the jungle. Joe did not really like the jungle 
as much as he had thought he would. It was rather 
frightening, but Seraphina loved it, and was always 
finding new birds and animals for him to imitate. 

Then they came back again and had to make 
up their minds about where they were going to 
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live. And then all this business began about 
Worplesdon ; till Seraphina found the village of 
Nether Wopple instead. It was a pleasant village, 
with a pond and green and an inn called “ The 
Load of Mischief.*’ She found the house, too ; and 
Joe liked it as much as she did. They had a special 
little room for Ebenezer, who had moped while 
they were in Africa and was very pleased to see 
them home again. Seraphina painted the walls to 
look like a jungle, for she could paint and draw 
quite well. She painted another parrot, too ; but 
Ebenezer flew at it and pecked it, so she scraped 
it off and put a big red flower in its place. 

They spread out their wedding presents and 
discovered that although they had been given ten 
lamps and fourteen blotters and enough spoons 
and forks and knives for a family of twelve, as well 
as all sorts of ash-trays and things like that, they 
had no boot brushes or door-mats or mud-scrapers 
or even an umbrella stand. So that they had to 
do a great deal of buying, and Joe was glad Sera¬ 
phina had made him learn all those new imitations, 
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for clearly he would soon have to earn a great deal 
more money. 

However, it was not at all difficult for him to 
earn more money ; so that was a good thing. 

They had been living in the house with the 
walnut tree for about a year when Seraphina began 
to be a little worried about Joe. He forgot to 
bring home things she had asked him for, like 
melons, and embroidery silk, and new books, that 
she could not buy in the village. He began to 
lose himself in his own thoughts in the middle of 
breakfast, which was usually quite a conversational 
meal; and jumped when she reminded him that 
his coffee was getting cold. He walked round and 
round the garden where he thought she could not 
see him, down among the mulberry trees in the 
orchard. And occasionally in the middle of lunch 
or dinner he would turn very pale, and look at his 
food (which was good food, because Seraphina 
had found a Mrs. Fribble in the village who cooked 
for them beautifully) as if he loathed it, and mutter 
Excuse me, and run out of the room. 
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“ Whatever is the matter, darling ? ” she asked 
him. But he said “ Nothing, darling,” and that 
was that. So Seraphina began to worry even more. 
She got quite thin, and had to take in the seams 
of all her summer dresses. 

She would have grown even thinner with 
worrying if she had known what Joe had on his 
mind. 

He had begun to notice a very queer thing. 
He no longer found it easy to think of his imita¬ 
tions just as a job of work to be got over and 
forgotten. He would wake up with a start in the 
middle of the night thinking he could hear Ebenezer 
beginning a conversation ; sometimes he thought 
he was Ebcnezer himself. Now and again he had 
to stop and think, when Seraphina called him, 
whether to answer as a parrot or a monkey or a 
cock—the last person he thought of was Joe 
Worple. 

And every now and again he found himself 
disliking the delicious roasts and birds and pics 
and cakes and puddings and omelettes and sponges 
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and fricassees and stews and souffles and ragouts 

that Mrs. Fribble cooked ; and wanting something 
quite different. 

He did not know what it was he wanted. He 
just had a strong feeling it was nothing Mrs. 
Fribble could provide. He was terrified of giving 
way to the sensation. Nor could he bear to have 
Seraphina notice anything. He pretended to 
have over-eaten when he was in London for 
his broadcasts, and hoped that she would believe 
him. Sometimes he even wished she were not 
quite so fond of him ; for then perhaps he would 
have been able to deceive her better. But he was 
always very sorry and ashamed when he had wished 
this, for he adored his Seraphina. 

Then quite suddenly Seraphina's mother wrote 
and said would she please come and stay with her 
for a week, because she (Scraphina’s mother) was 
not feeling very well. So Joe was left in the house 
by himself. He saw his wife off at the station, and 
she didn t want to go, and begged him to remember 
about not eating cheese too late at night, and 
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drinking a glass of cold water first thing every 
morning, and not sleeping in a draught, and seeing 
that his clean clothes were aired before he put 
them on. And he said he would. But Seraphina 
didn’t really hope for much. 

Joe wandered about the house (which suddenly 
seemed to have become as empty as if an army 
had left it, instead of one person) and grew more 
and more lonely. He did not know what on earth 
to do till bed-time. He went and talked to Ebenczer 
for a bit, and put a record or two on the gramo¬ 
phone, and took the dogs for a walk—they had two 
dogs by this time, a dachshund and a poodle 
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The dachshund was called Pantalette and the 
poodle Pantoufle. They had bought Pantalette at 
a sale, but somebody who liked Joe’s broadcasts 
had sent them the poodle. 

But neither Pantalette nor Pantoufle could cheer 
Joe up. So he told Mrs. Fribble he would have 
dinner early, and go to bed soon after. He thought 
he must be going to have a cold. 

Mrs. Fribble thought: “ Poor dear, he misses 

his wife, that’s what it is. I’ll make him a very 

nice, tasty dinner and that ought to do him a bit 

of good. Let me see : I’ll get some of those nice 
French beans from the garden, , . /* 

The boy from the farm brought mushrooms, 
and there were gherkins in a bottle in the kitchen 
cupboard, and plenty of green peas left over from 
lunch; so she cooked the beans first in a little 
butter, and the mushrooms too, and then put them 
all mixed up together in a Spanish omelette. It 
was the most heavenly omelette. Joe Worple 
looked at it greedily, and quite a sparkle came into 
bis eye. Bless his heart,” said Mrs. Fribble to 
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herself, “ it’ll do him a power of good. Nor he 
didn’t eat much midday, neither.” And she waddled 
off (for she was very fat, and always wore slippers 
made out of her old felt hats with coloured thread 
to stitch them together) to get ready his cheese 
souffle. 

But after his first mouthful Joe put down his 
fork and could cat no more. 

I’d better hide it, or tip it away somewhere, 
he thought, or Mrs. Fribble will be offended. 
Oh, dear, and it looks so good. I wish I could 
eat it. 

In the end he gave it to Pantalette. 

And although he tried to enjoy the souffle, he 
had to hand it over to Pantoufle. 

After that he went for another walk, without 
the dogs this time. Then he went into Ebenezer’s 
room and rehearsed the imitations he was going 
to broadcast the next day. About nine o’clock he 
thought he might as well go to bed. 

It must have been just midnight when he woke 
up feeling extremely hungry. There was an empty 
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hollow sensation in his middle and his head felt 

a little dizzy. And quite suddenly he knew what 

was the matter with him. He had a craving for 

birdseed. It did not strike him as being at all odd ; 

he was only thankful to know what it was he 

wanted. He got out of bed, and put on his golden- 

brown silk dressing-gown (Seraphina had given it 

him just as an extra present, one rather wretched 

Monday morning), and felt about for his slippers. 

He couldn’t find them, so he padded downstairs 

arefoot. Ebenezer wiU have some birdseed, he 

thought; that’s where I’U find some. He opened 

t e door, and Ebenezer woke up with such a 

urry o eathers that he nearly toppled ofi^ his 
perch altogether. 

“ What’s aU this What’s all this Speak 
English 1 ’- he cackled crossly. 

“ Want some birdseed ! Kind Ebenezer! 
Want some birdseed I ’’ 

The parrot was so startled that he feU silent 
immediately, blinking his nearer cross, round eye 

n staring at Joe warily. Joe went over to the food- 
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trough : there was quite a lot of seed in it. He 
pecked at it, and felt better at once. He took 
some more. This is fine ! he thought. Why didn’t 
I think of it sooner ? 

“ You’re a fool,” Ebenezer suddenly ejaculated. 
“ You can take it from me, I tell you.” 

Joe finished the birdseed. 

Then he had a drink of water. 

And then all at once he felt sleepy. I’ll never 
get back to my room, he thought : I’ll just find a 
perch here for the rest of the night. Go to sleep, 
Ebenezer. . . . 

Before he had finished thinking it, he was 
asleep himself. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



The housemaid who went to call Mr. Worple 
in the morning found that he was not there. He 
might have told us, she thought, and then I needn’t 
have brought the tea all this way from the kitchen. 
However, she drank some herself, so it wasn’t so 
bad after all. Then she went down and told the 
man who did the rough work, and Mrs. Fribble. 

“ There 1 ” said Mrs. Fribble. “ I knew that 

omelette ’ud do him good. He’ll have taken the 

eight-ten to London. Bless me, Jessie, I’d forgot 

that there parrot. Go and give ’im some fresh 

water, there’s a good girl. Arthur, ’and me that 
shovel. ...” 

Jessie came back and emptied the jug of water 
down the sink and hung it on its hook on the dresser. 

“ When did they get the other parrot ? ” she asked. 
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“ The other one ? ” 

“Well,” said Jessie, “there’s two there this 
morning.” 

“Law love us,” said Mrs. Fribble. “I ’ope 
they ain’t going to start a menageree.” 

Ebenezer, he’s turned ever so funny,” said 

Jessie. “ Up there on ’is perch, squeaking and 

pbbering like anything. You’d think somebody 
’ad of given ’im a fright.” 

“I dessay he don’t like a new bird in with 
’im,’’ said Mrs. Fribble. And that time she was 
perfectly right. From the moment he woke up, 
Ebenezer hadn’t liked it at all. 

Nor, indeed, had Joe Worple. 

He had wakened with a very stiff feeling in 

his arms and legs, and when he stretched, as he 

always did first thing in the morning, he felt just 

as stiff and even odder. Then he remembered 

where he had gone to sleep. Serves me right for 

being so lazy, he said to himself. I’d better get 
Up. Then ril feci better. 

It was when he got up that he knew what had 
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happened. For he found himself tottering on two 
tiny sets of claws ; and he had to lift his wings 
to keep his balance. Wings ! he thought, with a 
sinking of the spirits. He darted his head this way 
and that to look at them. They were green wings, 
with a gold feather or two at the tips of them. 

“ Speak English ! Speak English ! Speak 
English ! ” cried Ebenezcr in a perfect frenzy, 
almost tottering over in his agitation. 

But that was the trouble. Joe Worple could 
not speak English; or, rather, he dared not. If 
he had to be a parrot, surely it would be less em¬ 
barrassing for everybody if he pretended to be a 
real parrot ? 

Then he thought of Seraphina, and a tear 
trickled down his beak and fell damply on to his 
breast-feathers. 

When Jessie came in, he cowered away from 
her into a corner. 

When he hopped over to talk to Ebenezer, the 
wretched bird beat his wings and flew wildly round 
the room. 
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I am doomed forever, sighed Joe Worple. 

Oh, if only I could have, this minute, some of that 
Spanish omelette ! 

I had better get used to sitting on a perch, he 

thought. Ebenezer doesn’t seem to want his ; so 
ril try it now. 

He flew on to it, swaying up and down a little 
clumsily. He thought: I may have to get accus¬ 
tomed to this for years and years and years. 

Don t they say parrots live pretty nearly for 
ever ? 


And then he caught sight of his pyjamas, 
huddled where he had fallen asleep in the middle 
of the night. How on earth could he conceal 
them ? He must have wriggled out of them as 


soon as he became a parrot. It was a mercy Jessie 
hadn t noticed. But then, Seraphina always sus¬ 
pected she wasn t a very thorough,housemaid. 

And then he remembered that this afternoon, 
in the children s hour, he was due to broadcast; 


and he began to grow agitated all over again. 


However this time the transformation was to 
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be only a short one, and long before lunch-time 
Joe began to tremble along the muscles of his wings 
and there was a prickly, uneasy sensation up and 
down his pin-feathers. And he began to develop 
a tremendous appetite for Spanish omelette. 
Ebenezer cowered in a corner and watched him 
with a most unquiet eye ; every now and again 
the bird—the real bird—ran up and down a tree- 
branch that had been fitted into the room for him, 
and squawked and screeched horribly. Once, when 
Joe tried for the last time to conciliate him, the 
wretched creature made such a fearful noise that 
Jessie put her head round the door and waved a 
feather duster at him. 

“ Shut up, you ’orrible bird ! ” she said, “ I 
wouldn’t ’arf like to give you a dusting, no I 
wouldn’t ! 

I must remember to see she isn’t allowed in 

here in future, thought Mr. Worple. But he was 

feeling so very hungry now for human food, and 

his tremblings and agitations were so violent, that 

he thought he might begin to change back at any 
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minute ; and he was thankful when she shut the 
door again, for he had no wish to be transformed 
in public. 

The next thing he knew he was feeling 
Ebene^er^s perch give way beneath him ; and then 
there he was, a man again, badly bruised and 
tumbled, extricating himself from a tangle of wood 
and bent iron. 

He put on his pyjamas in a hurry and, with a 
guilty look at the other parrot, crawled out of the 
room on all fours in the hope of being less con¬ 
spicuous. Fortunately there was no one about. 
He reached his own room safely and dressed in a 
great rush, and climbed down the rainwater pipe 
sooner than risk going through the house and 
meeting one of the servants. He even remembered 
first to put his pyjamas in the clothes basket, so 
that Jessie would not suddenly find them and 
wonder what had happened. And he caught a 
train for London, and sat there in agony, wondering 
if his fingers might not suddenly begin to shrivel 
into claws again, and feathers sprout out of his tail. 
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The minute he got to London he went into the 
station buffet and had the nearest thing they could 
give him to a Spanish omelette. 

After that he felt better. 

But he was very nervous during his broadcast, 
and annoyed the announcer by absolutely refusing 
to imitate a parrot; which was especially popular 
with the children. The announcer knew they 
would have a lot of letters the next morning asking 
why it hadn't been done. 

“ I’ve got something wrong with my throat,” 
said Joe, huskily, “ the other imitations don’t hurt 
it, but I’m afraid I can’t manage the parrot.” 

“ I say. I’m sorry, old chap,” said the an¬ 
nouncer, with concern ; and kept giving him 
black currant lozenges for the rest of the after¬ 
noon. 

* 

Seraphina, of course, knew that' something was 
wrong without being told ; and the minute her 
mother felt a little better, she hurried home to her 
husband. He was so thankful to see her once more 
that he was able to push all this panic to the back 
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of his mind ; besides, it hadn’t happened again, 
and now that his wife was back he was almost 
able to persuade himself that it had not happened 
at all. Until Seraphina insisted on saying how- 
d’you-do to Ebenezer ; and then the parrot ran 
sideways so fast on his perch, away from them, 
that Joe felt himself blush to the roots of his hair. 

“ Why, darling,” said Seraphina in surprise, 
what have you done to Ebenezer ? Come here, 
you rascal ! Scratch a poll, scratch a poll ! ” 

Joe said “ I think he’s a bit off colour ” : and 
hoped that it was true enough, one way and another, 
not to matter. 

The next time it happened there was just the 
same warning. Joe had been broadcasting and 
had travelled down on a later train than usual. 
Again i< had been a children’s hour broadcast. He 
was tired, 'dispirited, and had an uneasy feeling 
that something was going to happen. Seraphina 
met him at the station, and wondered why he 
looked so shrivelled-up with tiredness ; he had 
been better lately. 
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“ You’ll feel all right after dinner, my pet,’* 
she said : and then, when she had changed g_ear,. 
‘‘ Mrs. Fribble has made a superb ste^k-and-kidney 
pie for you, with mushrooms in it. Nice ? ” 

A shudder of loathing at the very idea of meat 
had shaken poor Joe very badly. Oh dear, he 
thought, surely it can’t be coming on again ? He 
tried to look pleased, though, and said yes, it 
would be lovely : but he could not deceive his 
wife. She fell silent; and tried not to bother him 
with questions, or too much fussing. 

By the time they were home the September 
evening had turned a little cool, and Joe started to 
shiver. 

“ Do you think we could have a fire ? ” he 
asked, hugging, his arms together. 

“ Of course,” said Seraphina. The smoke curled 
up the chimney and little spurts of flame darted 
about the logs; Joe huddled close beside them. 
He must be feverish, thought Seraphina anxiously; 
I wonder if I dare suggest ringing up Doctor 
Pride ? Then she thought: I’ll wait till after 
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dinner. She felt more cheerful when she remem¬ 
bered Mrs. Fribble’s steak-and-kidney pic. 

But she did not know what to do when she saw 
that Joe could scarcely bear to taste it. He hddled 
with his knife and fork, and pretended to eat ; but 
he picked out the mushrooms and tried to hide 
the meat under the pastry. Then at last he pushed 
his plate away, and gave up the struggle ; and said : 

“ Tm terribly sorry, but I just can’t cat it, though 
it s awfully good. Arc there any oranges, or 
bananas ? ” 

‘ I expect so, darling,” said Seraphina, pretend¬ 
ing not to be worried. And she rang the bell. 

Joe ate half a dozen oranges greedily, in an 
untidy sort of way, very unhke his usual self. Then, 
as before, he suddenly became sleepy. When they 
went into the drawing-room, which was a pleasant 
room with wide windows opening into the garden, 
the sharp, sweet smell of a bonfire creeping about 
it from outside and roses dropping their petals 
very quietly, one by one, in their silver bowls, Joe 
curled himself up in a big armchair and apologised 
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to Seraphina for being so tired. She kissed his 
forehead and punched up a cushion to make him 

comfortable. 

“ You go to sleep, my pet,” she said, “ and I U 
leave you for half an hour. IVe got a little more 
gardening to do before dark.” And she left him 
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she came back he was evidently, she 
thought, still asleep. There was no movement in 
the room, and the shadows were too heavy to see 
through. She came through the french windows 
on tiptoe, and was surprised to see Pantalette and 
Pantoufle slink past her, their ears back and their 
tails between their legs. She switched on the 
light; looked around ; and there, shivering, on 
a fairly neat pile of Joe’s clothes but with Joe’s 
collar and tie awry about its neck, was a monkey. 

“ Joe-” she called, looking for him. And 

then the monkey gazed at her beseechingly, and at 
once she knew. 

She went over to the chair and stroked its head 
very gently and said : 

“ My poor darling, can you understand me 
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still ? Don’t let it worry you. We’ll think of 
something.’’ 

“ I can still talk,” whispered Joe, so as not to 
frighten her. It happens when I want some 
different sort of food ; then I know it’s coming 
on. And he told her about the last time. 

“ Was your broadcast this afternoon about 
monkeys ? ” 

“ Yes. All the different sorts of monkeys. I 
pretended to take the children round the monkey 
houses at the Zoo, you know, teaching them their 
different noises and habits. What are we going to 
do, Seraphina ? ” 

We 11 just have to think. Do you remember 

what it was like before, when you began to change 

back again .> Was there anything that did it ? I 

mean, if we thought of some special diet, or any¬ 
thing ? ” 

Joe shook his head. Then he felt an itch behind 
his ear, and scratched it. Then he curled up closer 
in the crook of Seraphina’s elbow. 

‘‘ I just begin to want ordinary food again. 
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that’s alJ. I expect I shall get a craving for steak- 
and-kidney pie ; then I’ll know I’m going to come 
back. But I don’t know how to hurry it. And we 
can’t very well ask anybody. Besides, it’s probably 
rather out of Doctor Pride’s experience.” 

“ Yes,” agreed Seraphina, “ I expect it would 

be. I’m glad you’ve chosen a nice little spider- 

monkey, darling. I should have been frightened 
of a gorilla.” 

“ It might be a lion next time,” said Joe gloomily, 
and then perhaps I might eat you up.” 

They talked a little while longer, and then 

Seraphina cleared away his clothes and told the 

servants that the master had had to go back to 

Ixjndon ; and she was taking care of this little 

monkey, which he had brought down to study for 
his next broadcast. 

Oo, mum,” said Jessie, “ isn’t it sweet ” 

And she put out a hand to stroke the monkey. 
But Joe pretended to bite her. 

He slept that night curled up in the eiderdown 
at the foot of Scraphina’s bed. He hoped and hoped 
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he would wake up with a normal hunger in the 
morning. But he didn’t. Seraphina had to ring 
up his manager (for he had a manager now, to 
look after his contracts with the and with 

music-halls, and one thing and another) and explain 
that he was not well. 


It was two days before Joe turned away from 
his luncheon of fruit and nuts and knew that the 
one meal he wanted was steak-and-kidney pie. 

He went tearing round the house after Sera¬ 
phina, swinging himself from the tops of doors 
and light-hangings by his tail, making excited 
little cries that a man might make Vho was learning 
to play the flute. He was so excited that he forgot 
to be cautious, and when he saw Seraphina through 
the mulberry trees he called toYer in his ordinary 

r noticOT that Arthur, the 

odd-job man, was weeding the other side of the 

• \ 

currant bushes , and looked up very sharply to see 
theN^nkey darting from branch to branch swinging 
by his tail, and shouting “ Seraphina ! Seraphina ! 
in the voice of Mr. Worplc. 
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Scraphina ! cried Joe, jumping on her 
shoulders and kissing her affectionately. “ Give me 
some steak-and-kidncy pie ! ** 

I ve had one waiting for you for two days,” 
she said, delighted. “ Do you want to wait while 
it’s warmed up, or will you have it cold ? ” 

“ I’ll have it cold,” said Joe. 

And,” he added, “ if you’ll bring me my 
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dressing-gown, Fd better have a tray brought up 
to the bedroom.” 

“ That would be much the best way,” agreed 
Seraphina. 

As soon as he was transformed, and bathed, 
and dressed in his own clothes again, they crept 
out of the house and into the garage; and Joe lay 
down on the floor of the car while Seraphina drove 
ofl" as if she were going to meet him at the station. 
There he popped up into view, and they came home 
in the best of spirits. They did not see Arthur 
peering at them round the walnut tree ; and when, 
alone in the drawing-room again, they discussed it, 
all their argument was about whether they should 
tell the B.B.C. or not, or consult a specialist. 

“ It would be so awful, darling, if it happened 
one day in the studio. They would probably have 
you up for breach of contract, or something; 
deceiving the public. Besides, goodness knows 
what they’d do with you. I might never find you 
again. And suppose one time you turned into a 
dangerous wild animal. Oh, Joe ! ” 
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And she burst into tears, and he had to comfort 
her. 

“ I won’t broadcast any more wild animals,” he 
promised her. ‘‘ Perhaps it will be safe then.” 

“ Do you think it would be a good idea if 
you took a holiday, and stopped your imitations 
altogether ? ” 

“ I can’t very well do that,” he said, “ there 
are fourteen more instalments still to pay on the 
car.” 

Which was an undeniable argument. 

But he did work out a very cautious, domestic 
kind of programme for the next few weeks. If 
he were going to change again, he would prefer 
to be some sort of a creature people would take 
care of. It would be a pity to terrify the public, 
and be shot by a policeman. 

So he limited himself to a farmyard recital. 
And the next time it happened it jyas in the studio, 
and somebody—Mr, Belamy I think it was, the 
Ukelelc Uncle—had just asked him to come out 
for a drink. To his horror Joe found himself 
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upset at the thought of it. Beer ? Horrible ! All 
he wanted was a little corn. Corn ? Where would 
he get that, in London ? And how far would he 
be safe to go ? 

“ Thank you,” he said to Mr. Belamy, “ but I 
think I won’t. I’d be very grateful if you’d get 
some food sent in to me here, though. I’ve—I’ve 
got a journey to take, and not much time to get 
ready.” 

Certainly,” said Mr. Belamy. “ What would 
you like ? ” 

“ Oh, just a little corn,” said Joe. 

“ Corn ? ” Mr. Belamy looked startled. Then 
he laughed. “ Oh, sweet corn. I sec. Ha ! Ha ! 
You will have your little joke, even when your 
act’s over.” 

In about a quarter of an hour a messenger 
brought up a nice plateful of sweet corn on toast. 
Joe ate it ravenously. Then, as usual, drowsiness 
overcame him. He fell fast asleep. And when he 
stirred again, it was to hear voices above him, 

“Look here, Prosser,” one voite’was^saying, 
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(y^ 

“ this is very queer. You were in the studio with 
him, weren’t you ? You’re sure there’s no funny 
business about these imitations ? It looks very 
odd to me, having livestock in his luggage.” 

“ I’ll admit it looks queer,” agreed Mr. Prosser. 

“ But you can take it from me this bird wasn’t in 
the studio with him. Don’t be ridiculous, Neil. 

I should know, if any one would.” 

“ Yes, but does any one ? And why on earth a 
cockerel ? If it were some sort of rare creature he 
were studying. I’d understand. But there’s nothing 
in imitating a cockerel. Why, I could do it 
myself.” 

That made Joe laugh so much that he had to 
hide his beak under his wing. It was the first 
time there had been anything to enjoy in these 
transformations. He thought it was about time to 
take a part himself. So he got up, shook his 
feathers, blinked at the two men, and fluttered 
down from the chair to the floor. 


Cock-a-doo<J^doo ! ” he said mildly ; and 
pecked at Mr,bootlace. 
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But look ! ’’ said Mr. Prosser suddenly. “ I 
say, there arc Worple’s clothes ! How very extra¬ 
ordinary ! He must have been changing to go 
out to dinner, and left all this stuff behind, and the 
bird. I should think we had better telephone his 
wife, don’t you ? We can’t leave a cockerel here 
all night.” 

“ Cock-a-doodle-i/(?! ” crowed Joe, with en¬ 
thusiasm. 

So Seraphina came to collect him ; and she 
soothed everybody by pretending that the cockerel 
had been given to Joe, that day, as a lucky mascot; 
and although, of course, he wouldn’t carry it round 
with him ordinarily, he had to pretend to be 
pleased, and at least bring it home. 

“ And he couldn’t have taken it to dine, could 
he, at the Berkeley ? ” she asked Mr. Neil and Mr. 
Prosser. And Mr. Neil and Mr. Prosser, who had 
known Seraphina a long time and were devoted 
to her, agreed that of course he couldn’t; but 
they did say it would be a good thing if, next time 
that happened, he told a porter or somebody. 
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“ The creature might have got loose and run 
amok all over Broadcasting House ! ” 

** How frightful ! ” said Seraphina. “ Fm sure 
he never thought of that. Fll remind him.*’ 

And she stayed very solemn as long as they 
were looking at her, but she found it difficult not 
to burst out laughing. 

So it was all right that time. And then Seraphina 
and Joe had a fortnight’s holiday, and went out to 
Switzerland, and did a great deal of ski-ing and 
skating, and scarcely heard any animal except cows 
and goats. And every time Seraphina heard them, 
she shut the window; so really, Joe hardly re¬ 
membered they existed at all. ^ 

When they came home again they were extremely 
cheerful, and healthy, and as brown as a couple of 
berries. (Though I don’t know that berries are 
very often brown, when you come to think of it; 
they are much more usually red. However, these 
two were brown, and not red ; so you can describe 
them how you like.) 

“ I don’t believe it’s ever going to happen 
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again,” said Seraphina. “ You were tired out, that’s 
all. You must never go on working, another year, 
all through the summer.” 

No, said Joe, “ I won’t. You must remind 

me. 

And he went in confidently to see Ebenezer ; 
who seemed also to have decided there was nothing 
more to worry about, and greeted him with 
affection. 

So all was well until the spring. 
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this time Joe had quite recovered his equani¬ 
mity, and did not even think about these alarming 
occurrences except as a sort of nightmare that he 
hoped would never come back. He was still averse 
to giving wild animal imitations ; but he did so, 
occasionally, and nothing came of it. So when he 
was asked, as a particular kindness, to take a 
party of school-children round the Zoo and 
make the animals talk to him, he was perfectly 
willing. 

“ Meet me afterwards by the Albert Memorial,” 
he said to Seraphina, “ and we’ll go to a movie. 
I ought to get away about five.” 

So Seraphina spent the day shopping; and 
bought herself a fetching new hat with a veil on 
it, and new shoes with silver buckles, 
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It was an exhausting sort of afternoon, although 
the children were good and happy ; so happy, 
indeed, that they got very excited over everything, 
and begged Joe to do it all again. He did not get 
away till after five, and he was worried by the 
thought of Seraphina waiting for him. But he 
knew she would be cross if he were extravagant 
enough to take a taxi : and she had said she would 
be perfectly happy sitting in the Park. 

So he climbed to the top of a bus, just outside 
the Zoo : and took a fourpenny ticket. 

There was nobody up there but himself. It 
was a lovely afternoon, warm with spring sunshine, 
although the sun was setting. It was a round, 
golden, charming sun slipping behind the edge of 
the world, the other side of the Park trees. Joe 
looked at the trees. They were green with fat 
buds, and some of them were already in young 
leaf. My goodness, thought Joe suddenly, how 
crisp and delicious those leaves would be to cat ! 
He imagined himself chewing them, full of juice and 
tasty. 
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It was so long since he had felt like this that 
he did not even remember to be cautious. I must 
eat those tree-tops, he said to himself. And he 
began to tremble. He could feel the bus slowing 
down. It stopped : a policeman was holding up 
the traffic. A little breeze swayed one of the 
branches nearer. He put his head out of the 
window. . . . 

At Hyde Park Corner a woman with a great 
deal of shopping bundled in her arms climbed the 
stairs to the top of the bus and gave a great shriek 
and dropped all her parcels, one after the other. 
They tumbled down the stairs, bursting their pack¬ 
ing ; and she fell after them. 

I tigl^t, ’old tight, madam,” said the con¬ 

ductor, picking her up. “ Wc don’t go to Olympia. 
If it s the circus you’re looking for, change to a 73 
at Knightsbridgc.” 

“ How dare you ! ” she exclaimed, hitting him 
(most ungratefully, since he was gathering up all 
her parcels) with her umbrella. “ How dare—I’ve 
never seen—go up and look for yourself, if you 
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don’t believe me. Let me get off this bus at once ! 
I shall complain to the Company ! ” 

And when he had got her, and her parcels, and 
her umbrella safely into the road again she was 
still red in the face and shouting out about com¬ 
plaining to the Company. 

The conductor grinned at the people sitting just 
inside. “ Must’ve thought she saw somethink,” he 
said, tapping his forehead. “ I’ve ’eard it takes you 
that way, sometimes. I’d better go up and see if I 
can see any pink rats ! ” 

And he swung good-humouredly up the stair¬ 


case. 

He didn’t scream. He just stood there with 
his mouth wide open, and clung on to the 


railings. 

For sitting there as calm as you please, a few 
small twigs of beech sticking out of its mouth 
and a fourpenny ticket held firmly in its right fore¬ 
foot, was a giraffe; with Mr. Worple’s clothes 
draped tidily over the scat behind it. 

There was a crowd to sec the giraffe brought 
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down the bus staircase : and there was a great 
argument between the driver and the conductor as 
to what they should do with it. 

“ I says, fetch a policeman,” stated the driver 
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firmly, looking at Joe with an uneasy eye. “ Police- 
station’s the proper place for this sort o’ funny 
business. Conjuring and suchlike on top of my 
bus ! ” 

“ Now I don’t hold with no police-stations for 
a passenger as has taken a proper ticket,” said the 
conductor. “ A fourpenny fare ’e’s got, and ’c’s 
entitled to go as far as Knightsbridge with it. 
And animals is allowed by the regulations to travel 
on top.” 

“ Not without proper care, they ain’t,” said the 
driver. ‘ And what’s more, tickets ain’t transfer¬ 
able. You took the fare from a gent, didn’t you ? 

Well, then, e’s got no call to ’and his ticket over 
to a giraffe.” 

By this time a policeman had discovered them 
without being sent for, and interrupted the argu¬ 
ment. Driver and conductor, passengers and 
lookers-on, all tried to tell the story of what had 
happened. But when the policeman got to the 
notebook stage, and had hushed all the confusing 
voices, he found that there was little they could 
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tell him. There had been a man, and now there 
wasn't. He had had his proper clothes on, and 
now he hadn't—wherever he was, he couldn’t have ; 
for there they were, to speak for themselves. And 
where the man had been, now there was this fellow. 

“ Nice-looking chap, ain't he ? " said the police¬ 
man, forgetting his official position and stroking 
Joe's long neck. And then he remembered his 
dignity, and cleared his throat, and frowned, and 
licked the end of his pencil. 

Nor was it likely anybody should think to look 
for a woman in a new hat with a veil, and new shoes 
with buckles on them, sitting patiently beside the 
Albert Memorial. 

In the end Seraphina, full of doubts and mis¬ 
givings again, went home without him. For what 
could she do, except wait for news ? It wotild 
stir up far too much attention to ask the police 
to look out for any sort of animal who might answer 
to the name of her husband. 

She had been home about half an hour when 
the telephone rang. 
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The police, in London, did their best to be 
tactful. 

“ Excuse me, madam, but has Mr, Worple 
returned home ? 

“ Have you any idea when to expect him ? 

So he didn*t turn up to meet you ? H’m. 

Excuse me, but has he ever vanished like this 
before ? ” 

“ Would you furnish us with a description of 
the clothes he had on when you last saw him ? ” 

I am very much afraid, madam, we shall have 
to ask you to come to London. We fear an accident 
must have happened to your husband. You see, 
his clothes have been found ; but in rather peculiar 
circumstances. Could you catch a train and come 
up immediately ? ** 

So Seraphina went again to London. Joe had 
been given some straw to lie on, in a cell ; for 
there was nowhere else they could think of that 
would be safe to put him. Seraphina looked round 
for him as soon as she got to the police-station, 
and instead of waiting for the officers to ask their 
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questions, or to tell her of their discoveries, she 
went straight to the most important-looking man 
and immediately asked him : 

“ Was there some sort of animal, please, near 
where you found the clothes belonging to my 
husband ? 

“ Well, yes, madam,” said the Inspector. “ As 
a matter of fact, there was.” 

“ What have you done with it ? ” 

‘‘ We have it here, madam, locked in a cell.” 

“ Locked in a-! My poor darling ! Please 

take me to him immediately ! ” 

The policemen scratched their heads, and the 
inspector started to scratch his, and then remem¬ 
bered that he wasn’t just a constable any more, 
and must, therefore, be more reserved. Then he 
thought a minute, and nodded at the others. So 
they took Seraphina along the corridors, and Joe 
put his head through the bars and Seraphina ran 
towards him, and took his nose between her hands, 
and kissed it. 

“ My poor pet ! ” she cried. 
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tell it all this time, won’t we ? We couldn’t hope 

to keep it quiet after all this. You don’t mind, 
darling ? ” 

“ I can’t very well help it,” said Joe in his 
normal voice ; and the three policemen fainted. 
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IT was all rather difficult to hush up, because you 
can’t have giraffes holding tickets on top of London 
buses without somebody ringing up to tell a news¬ 
paper ; and very soon there were scores of reporters 
crowding in at the police-station, with broad grins 
on their faces and pencils in their hands, clamouring 
for a story. And though you need not tell a 
journalist anything if you don’t want to—after all, 
you have only to be firm—in practice even police¬ 
men find it difficult. 

Besides, one of them caught sight of Seraphina 
kissing Joe good-bye through the bars of his cell; 
and when a pretty woman with red hair finds her 
way into a story about a giraffe on the top of a 
London bus, there is no holding any reporter. 

In the end, however, it was the B.B.C. that 
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stepped in. Seraphina herself had invited it to 
do so. 

“ You see,” she said on the telephone, “ it 
would look so awful, wouldn’t it ? if the truth got 
into the papers. I mean, everybody would believe 
there was something queer about it; they’d say 
the broadcasts had been faked, or something. 
They’d never believe that my poor Joe was only 
changed afterwards.'^ 

“ You’re quite right, Seraphina,” said Mr. 
Prosser. “ People have such nasty natures. I 
wouldn’t wonder if questions mightn’t be asked in 
the House about it.” 

And that might lead to the fall of the Govern¬ 
ment, and all sorts of awful things. What can we 
do about all these newspaper men, Archie ? ” 

“ Leave them to me,” said Mr. Prosser. “ I’ll 
turn it all over to the Grand Panjandrum.” 

And the Grand Panjandrum, who was the head 
of the had a long conference with another 

Grand Panjandrum, who was the head of Scotland 
Yard. Then they both went to sec the Prime 
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Minister. And after that the Prime Minister called 
the Cabinet. And it was decided that the news¬ 
papers should be asked not to say anything about 
it whatever, in the interests of the general public, 
and the British Empire, and all the dark-skinned 
natives. 

Which was all arranged by telephone, and by a 
very great many inter-departmental notes marked : 
MEMORANDUM : URGENT ; and was exceed- 
ingly disappointing to the reporters, who went 
rushing back to their offices to be met with lofty 
messages saying that their editors knew all about 
it, thank you, and they needn’t get worked up 
because nothing was going to be printed about the 
story at all. 

Only a little notice got in at the bottom of a 
column somewhere next morning, saying : 

GIRAFFE ON BUS: SCENE NEAR HYDE 

PARK CORNER 

^ strange passenger on aj^ bus 
yesterday, causing great interest by its un¬ 
expected appearance. The owner could not at 
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first be tracedf and the animal was taken to 
Warren Row police-station. It was eventually 
discovered that the giraffe was being trans¬ 
ferred from one private ^oo to another in charge 
of a keeper, who had been taken ill during the 

journey. The giraffe has now been returned 
to its owners. 

And that was all the world in general ever 
heard about the strange case of Joe Worple. 

It was, however, a severe turn this time. It was 

nearly a week before Joe began to fix his thoughts 

on the underdone fillet of beef, with fried onions, 

he had been going to suggest to Scraphina as a 

nice kind of dinner if he had really met her, as 

he had meant to do, that evening by the Albert 
Memorial. 

It had been a peaceful enough week, very idly 
spent in Archie Prosser’s garden. For Seraphina 
thought, and they all agreed with her, that it would 
be most unwise to risk another adventure in his 
own home. Besides, they had had a very peculiar, 
mis-spelt, blackmailing sort of a letter from Arthur. 
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And there was a great deal to talk over. So Archie 
turned his garden over to them, and Joe slept in 
the summer-house. He had done a certain amount 
of damage, for all his good resolutions ; but he 
had been as careful as possible, and had nibbled 
only the smallest number of young shoots that a 
giraffe could be expected to keep up his strength on. 

And they had come to an agreement ; all of 
them. 

“ Fm awfully sorry, old chap,” said Mr. Prosser, 
but I don’t think you can go ofi with your imita¬ 
tions, you know. We couldn’t expect to hide this 
up for ever. Besides, one day you might do it 
during a broadcast, and then we should really be 
deceiving the public. Not intentionally, of course ; 
but it would be a frightful risk.” 

Joe swayed his long neck up and down in 
agreement (he was sitting at their feet, on the lawn), 
and snuffled his nose into Seraphina’s hand, and 
sighed. 

The trouble is I don’t know what on earth 
to do for a living now,” he said, scratching his 
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belly neatly with one agile hoof. “ It’s too late 
to start learning any other trade.” 

A fly settled on his ear, which twitched uncom¬ 
fortably. Seraphina made him arch his neck so 
that she could reach the fly and send it packing. 

“ We’ll think of something, my sweet,” she 
said. “ Would you like some of those nice young 

hawthorn shoots if I were to go over and get them 
for you ? ” 

“ No, thank you,” said Joe. “ I’m afraid I’ve 
just polished off Archie’s spring onions. Besides, 
I’m too worried to eat. You wouldn’t like to keep 

me as a giraffe, darling, and exhibit me ? That 
might bring in a little money.” 

I should hate it,” said Seraphina at once, and 
put her arms round his neck. 


It s such an inconvenient animal,” he sighed. 
You would really have been better off with the 

spider-monkey.” 

I don t care, said Seraphina, stroking the 
soft skin behind his ears. “ If the worst comes to 
the worst, and you stay like this, I can tether you 
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to the walnut tree. At least there’s usually plenty 
of green stuff to be got in the country. And after 
all, we have the french windows in the drawing¬ 
room : it will be quite easy for you to get in and 
out, once you’ve learned not to bump your 
head.” 

“ How much money have you two got in the 
bank, anyway ? ” asked Archie Prosser. 

“ Not enough to live on for the rest of our 
lives, that’s quite certain,” said Seraphina. 

“ No,” said Archie, “ but I wondered if there 
might be enough to go into partnership with 
Wilkins. You know he’s writing a scries of books 
about wild animals; and surely you ought to be 
invaluable to him. You could tell him as much 
about being an animal as any one could.” 

“ Yes,” said Joe, sitting on his haunches and 
turning his pointed head from one to the other, 
“ that’s true. I could. But what sort of a person 
is Wilkins ? Would he care about a literary partner¬ 
ship with a giraffe ? ” 

‘‘ Well, that’s the only thing,” sighed Archie. 
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“ People are so conservative. Perhaps we had 
better think of something else.” 

‘‘ I tell you what,” said Joe, rather shyly, after 
they had all been sitting for some minutes in a 
despondent silence. “ I can’t write very well, these 
hooves aren’t made for holding a pen : but if Sera- 
phina would put it down for me, I believe I could 
manage a book myself. After all, this is an unusual 
sort of experience.” He slid down and lay sprawling 
on his side, two long legs and two short ones 
neatly folded each across the other ; his head on 

Seraphina s foot. “ There ought to be money 
in it.” 

But then you would have to say who you 
were, or nobody would take it seriously. And then 
all the trouble would begin—we might as well never 
have hushed up the newspapers.” 

Joe gave a snuffle of disappointment, and they 
were all silent again. 

And then, quite suddenly, he leapt up ; first by 
way of his knees, and then upright. He said ; 
Archie, where’s this morning’s paper ? I remem- 
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ber now a notice I saw in it. Seraphina, do you 
think we have two hundred pounds in the bank ? 

“ Well, I think there might be that much,” said ) 
Seraphina. ^ 

‘‘ Then I know what we can do. Archie, do '* 
find that paper ! 




Archie found it wrapped round some lettuces \ ^ 


V 




that his gardener had been going to take home to ^ 
his wife. He scolded the gardener for taking that 
morning’s paper (a thing he got tired of doing, 
for they would never bother to look for an old one) * 
and smoothed out the crumples in the ’ mangle ; ^ 
much to the disapproval of his cook, who thought 
it unsuitable for her master to fiddle about in the ^ 
scullery. And then he took it out to Joe. 

“ Now just wait a minute,” said Joe. q 

He found it a little difficult to open out the ^ 
paper and read it in comfort; for, as a giraffe, he 
was very long sighted. In the end he knelt over it; 
it was easier that way. His long neck swayed 
delicately to and fro as he looked over the pages. 

And then he leaned forward and caught the 
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stuflF of Scraphina's frock, gently, between his 
teeth. 

“ Look ! ” he said. “ This is what we must do.” 
And he showed her an advertisement offering 


ri- 
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the brickworks for sale, near his old home. Two 
hundred down, it said, and the rest on mortgage. 

“ And I know who could make it pay,” said 
Joe excitedly ; “ my father could. He’s getting 

too old to be a gardener, but he knows all about 
bricks ; that’s wlfy they wanted me to go there. 
We could make a new kind of brick altogether, 
something gay, with a pattern on it. Seraphina 
darling, shall we buy the brickworks ? ” 

“ Of course we will ! ” cried Seraphina. And 
she wrote to their bank manager straight away. 

The next morning it was that Joe began to 
think of the underdone steak, nicely garnished with 
crisp, fried onions. Seraphina pretended she wanted 
it for herself, and secretly took it out to him in 
the summer-house. In a very few minutes she and 
a rather bashful Mr. Worple, who seemed to have 
a little difficulty in managing with only two legs 
(after all, it had been a week this time), strolled up 
to Archie’s house and in good loud tones, meant 
to reach to the kitchen, invented a perfectly good 
excuse for him to have arrived by way of the garden. 
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Such a pleasant walk across the fields ! ’’ said 

Joe. 

So nice that you were able to get down earlier 
than I had expected you ! ” said Seraphina. 

And that, so far at any rate, was the end of it. 
The B.B.C. had an enornious*^^unibcr of letters 
asking why Mr. Worple didn't broadcast nowadays ; 
Mr. Marsh felt that really it was scarcely worth 
giving people a helping hand, they all got spoiled 
sooner or later; Mr. and Mrs. Worple senior said 
comfortably : “ We knew it wouldn't come to no 
good ; it s a much sounder life, the brickworks.” 

Seraphina and Joe still live in the house with 
the walnut tree, and Ebenezer has very nearly for¬ 
gotten all about that disquieting morning. Now 
and again he looks at Joe suspiciously, and chatters 
in an angry sort of way, as if he bore him a bit of 
a grudge still ; but for the most part he is as 
amiable as possible, and never even has the lack of 
tact to ask for birdseed. Pantalette and Pantoufle 
have quite recovered from their alarm, and although 
Joe thinks sometimes a little sadly of both the 
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country zoo and the London one, Seraphina thinks 
it wiser for him not to go to either any more ; not 
even to see Mrs. Strange’s monkey. She is probably 
right. Anyway she goes sometimes herself, just to 
give Joe’s remembrances to Bessie. 

And if ever Joe seems particularly hungry, or 
wants anything to cat out of the ordinary, Sera¬ 
phina gives him a good dose of castor oil; just to 
be on the safe side. 

As for the brickworks, it is still doing splendidly. 
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